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•  Trends  and  issues 

Federal  aid  to  education,  without  doubt,  has 
been  a  vital  issue  in  the  recent  political  campaigning. 
What  will  come  of  campaign  promises  remains  to  be 
seen.  One  thing  is  certain:  The  school  crisis  is  still 
\\’ith  us,  and  will  remain  for  some  time  to  come.  At 
the  present  time,  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  is  an  over-all  shortage  of  247,000 
classrooms  —  51,400  classrooms  short  for  new  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  students  alone.  The  shortage  of 
teachers  is  placed  at  around  120,700  in  these  categor¬ 
ies.  Enrollment  in  public  schools  and  colleges  has 
now  reached  an  all-time  high  of  41,553,000  —  with  a 
still  higher  record  estimated  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years.  The  new  president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Martha  A.  Shull,  suggests  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  fighting  over  who  is  to  blame  for  the  current 
crisis,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
“bi-partisan  program  to  go  ahead”  toward  a  solution. 

Child  mortality  rates  have  dropped  40% 

in  the  5-19  age  group,  since  World  War  II,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co,  reveals.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
crease  is  attributed  to  better  control  of  infectious 
disease.  Accidents,  the  insurance  company  said,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  major  hazard  to  life  among  children 
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and  young  p<.“ople.  “Currently,  accidents  ac'count  for 
about  one-half  of  the  deaths  among  boys  and  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  deaths  among  girls,”  the  company  stated. 

The  census  bureau  reports  that  the  figures 
for  1956  will  indicate  that  Americans  are  still  moving 
in  record  numbers  from  one  place  to  another.  It  esti¬ 
mates  that  37,000,000  of  us  will  change  our  addresses 
this  year.  This  means  that  about  one  out  of  every 
four-and-a-half  people  in  the  U.  S.  will  move  tliis 
year.  This  is  22%  of  the  population.  5,000,000  will 
move  from  one  state  to  another.  5,500,000  will  move 
from  one  county  to  another  within  a  state.  Signif¬ 
icantly,  for  educational  trends,  young  adults  are  mov¬ 
ing  much  more  frequently  than  older  ones,  with  the 
accompanying  switch  of  children  from  one  school  to 
another. 

Loft-handed  children  form  11%  of  the  total 
school  population,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has 
found.  No  longer  will  these  ehildren  leani  to  use  their 
right  hands  —  or  else.  The  trend  today  is  to  allow  the 
dominant  hand,  whichever  it  is,  to  dominate.  As  a 
result,  the  USOE  observes,  school  architects,  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  school  equipment  are  taking 
left-handed  children  into  account  in  school  planning. 

The  IVational  Science  Foundation  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
1000  fellowships  to  be  awarded  in  March,  1957.  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  will  be  selected  for  graduate  study,  on 
the  basis  of  ability,  recommendations,  academic  re¬ 
cords  and  the  results  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina¬ 
tion.  Stipends  vary  according  to  the  graduate  study 
year.  Thus,  a  student  entering  his  first  year  of  graduate 
study  will  receive  an  annual  $1600;  those  who  need 
one  final  academic  year  of  training  for  the  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  will  receive  annual  stipends  of  $2000.  Fellows 
between  those  two  groups  will  receive  $1800.  Regular 
postdoctoral  Fellows  will  get  $3800  a  year.  Depen¬ 
dency  allowances  will  be  made  to  all  married  Fellows, 
and  tuition,  laboratory  fees  and  limited  travel  allow¬ 
ances  will  also  be  provided.  Areas  covered  in  the 
awards  include  math,  physical,  medical,  biological  sci¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  anthropology,  psychology,  geography 
and  other  scientific  areas. 
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•  Adminigtration 


Carricnlam  leadership,  for  the  secondary 
school  principal,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  his 
duties,  believes  Charles  Broadway,  Eustis  High  School, 
Eustis,  Fla.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision.  Curriculum  progress  and  re¬ 
organization  depends  largely  upon  his  inspirational 
leadership,  and  of  all  his  diverse  functions  none  is 
more  important  than  improving  the  curriculum.  The 
principal’s  best  thinking  must  be  used  in  dealing  with 
such  variables  as  maturity  of  staff  members  and  local 
interests. 

In  this  resi)ect,  Mr.  Broadway  states,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  principal  to  help  each  teacher  on 
his  staff  to  mature  professionally  to  the  point  where 
he  can  share  in  decisions  concerning  the  over-all  cur¬ 
riculum  organization.  This  function  is  fulfilled,  in 
part,  by  faculty  discussions  and  study,  which  develop 
common  understandings  and  a  philosophy  that  all 
can  accept  and  know  how  to  implement.  The  princi¬ 
pal  must,  for  e.xample,  help  teachers  make  attitude 
changes  —  a  matter  of  some  delicacy,  since  teachers 
will  resist  change  unless  they  understand  that  it  will 
help  them  and  tbeir  pupils. 

Attitude  changes  are  not  enough  to  bring  about 
curriculum  changes,  however.  The  faculty  may  agree 
on  philosophy  but  not  on  how  to  implement  it.  The 
principal  must  recognize  the  gap  that  exists  between 
knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  lie  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  program  of  in-service  education  for  teachers 
through  a  faculty  professional  study  or  curriculum  re¬ 
search.  Teachers  must  be  enlisted  in  studies  of  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  faculty,  he  may 
l>egin  with  the  teachers’  gripes  about  materials,  equip¬ 
ment  and  furniture  in  the  school  plant. 

The  principal  will  help  as  he  uses  faculty  meetings 
to  evaluate  the  present  program,  gradually  working 
into  the  thinking  considerations  of  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  program.  Study  committees  shoultl 
emerge,  and  the  principal  should  see  that  all  who  are 
affected  by  proposed  changes  will  be  properly  repre¬ 
sented. 

Finally,  Mr.  Broadway  suggests,  he  should  support 
experimentation,  even  if  part  of  his  smooth  organiza¬ 
tion  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  new  instructional  ven¬ 
tures.  He  must  be  constantly  aware  that  any  changes 
in  curriculum  affect  the  organizational  pattern  of  th(“ 
school  day.  Making  these  changes  may  be  the  obsta¬ 
cle  to  progress  —  and  the  responsibility  for  action  rests 
upon  the  principal.  He  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  philosophy  of  the  school  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  curriculum. 


•  Schoaig  and  the  Public 


Public  understanding  and  support  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  essential  to  America’s  future,  David  D.  Henry, 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  said  recently  at 


the  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  Chicago. 

“Direct  widespread  participation  of  the  public  in 
the  consideration  of  educational  problems  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  tremendously  complex  work  of 
the  schools  can  be  made  clear,”  he  said.  One  of  the 
most  important  unsolved  problems  l>etween  higher 
education  and  the  public  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  ma¬ 
chinery  to  give  the  American  people  an  informed  idea 
of  what  their  colleges  and  universities  are  actually 
doing. 

“Tile  vital  relationship  between  the  talents  and  abil¬ 
ities  of  college-trained  people  and  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  nation  is  only  beginning  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  As  a  result,  the  waste  of  precious  human  talejit 
not  brought  to  its  full  usefulness  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  concern,”  Dr.  Henry  pointed  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  for  National  Survival:  A  Handbook  on  Civil  De¬ 
fense  for  Schools.  HEW.  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washiti^on  25,  D.  C.  65c.  (The  civil 
defense  responsibilities  of  school  personnel,  organization  of 
school  civil  defense.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Helping  the  new  teacher  to  become  oriented 
and  well-adjusted  to  his  new  position  is  actually  a  com¬ 
munity  project,  says  a  new  booklet  prepared  by  tlu^ 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricidum  Dev’clop- 
ment.  No  one  person  or  committee  alone  can  achiev’e 
the  best  results.  Fellow  teachers,  principals,  coordi¬ 
nators,  supervisors,  parents,  professional  organizations, 
others,  all  hav'e  a  part  to  play. 

Cooperative  and  thoughtful  planning  among  those 
individuals  and  groups  is  the  key  to  suecess  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  new  teacher  in  a  comfortable  community 
role. 

VVhat  kind  of  help  is  needed?  More  than  100  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  first  year  of  teaching  were  asked  to  sit 
down  with  their  administrative  personnel  to  discuss 
this  problem.  The  areas  in  which  they  requested  help 
most  frefpiently: 

—  How  to  establish  warm,  satisfying  human  relation- 
.ships. 

~  How  to  discharge  professional  responsibilities. 

—  How  to  utilize  school  and  community  resources  bet¬ 
ter  to  meet  professional  responsibilities. 

—  How  to  use  records  and  carry  on  teacher-child- 
parent  evaluations. 

—  How  to  organize  the  instructional  program. 

Helping  the  }Jew  Teacher,  edited  by  Margaret  W. 
Hass,  ASCD,  1201  Sixteenth  St,  N.VV.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Write  for  prices. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teacher  Exchange  Opportunities  1957-58.  HEW.  Office  of 
Education,  Division  of  International  Education,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  26pp.  Paper.  (Descripion  of  Exchange  Program, 
requirements  for  making  application,  opportunities  available.) 
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•  Teaching  IfMethodg 


Success  or  failure  iu  college  does  not  lie  in 

the  actual  content  that  sbidents  have  learned  in  high 
school,  but  rather  in  their  habits  of  attacking  a  learn¬ 
ing  problem,  G.  Robert  Carlson  points  out,  in  the 
October  English  Journal.  Mr.  Carlson,  who  teaches 
English  Education  at  the  University  of  Texas,  dis¬ 
covered  this  deficiency  in  his  capacity  as  study  adWser. 

Ilis  conclusion  is  tnat  many  high  school  graduates 
are  not  ready  for  college,  even  though  they  are  bright 
students  and  have  learned  their  fundamentals  thor¬ 
oughly.  Some  of  the  reasons  he  lists: 

—  Fear  of  asking  questions.  Many  students  are  con¬ 
fused  about  their  work,  but  are  afraid  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  those  who  could  straighten  them  out. 

—  Confusion  in  the  library.  Students  do  not  know  how 
to  use  a  librar>',  how  to  find  things. 

—  Inability  to  take  notes.  The  two  errors  are:  writing 
too  much  and  too  little.  The  successful  student 
takes  notes  by  noting  major  and  minor  points  in  the 
lecture. 

—  Inability  to  state  ideas  for  oneself.  Students’  inabil¬ 
ity  to  rephrase  ideas  in  their  own  words. 

—  Inability  to  use  textbooks.  Students  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  resources  of  their  textbooks,  how  to 
use  text  devices,  or  to  separate  the  important  from 
the  unimijortant. 

—  Lack  of  fluency.  Students  are  not  taught  to  express 
themselves.  Expressiv'eness  is  sacrificed  to  “correct¬ 
ness  of  expression.” 

Mr.  Carkson’s  conclusion  is  that  we  are  wrong  in 
our  training  of  students  for  college.  Reviews  of  gram¬ 
mar,  memorized  rules  of  usage,  punctuation,  will  not 
“take,”  he  warns.  We  must  develop  in  .students  the 
ability  to  learn  problem-solving  techniques  through 
the  use  of  language.  This  is  what  is  needed  by  all 
students.  It  seems  certain,  he  stresses,  that  there  is 
little  necessity  for  any  sort  of  specialized  “college 
preparatory”  sections  in  modem  English  programs. 

TTie  “only  sensible  courses  of  study,”  he  concludes, 
are  those  tailored  “for  the  \’Ocational  student,  slow 
learner  or  for  children  from  the  slums.”  These  are  the 
really  sound  programs  in  the  language  arts  that  should 
be  offered  to  all  children. 


•  Curriculum 


Hnman  relations  courses  are  fundamental, 

stated  Dr.  Henry  Applegate,  director  of  curriculum 
for  the  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  public  schools.  They  should 
he  one  of  the  fundamentals  emphasized  in  school,  even 
before,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Speaking  at  a  University  of  Cincinnati  workshop. 
Dr.  Applegate  asked,  “You  can  learn  all  you  want  to 
about  jet  planes  and  all  that  America  can  produce,  but 
if  you  can’t  live  together  in  peace,  what  is  the  use?” 
We  must  find  a  way  to  make  human  relations  a  part 

of  the  tangible  curriculum,  he  insists.  “We  don’t  do 


this  by  giving  little  talks  about  the  American  Indian 
or  some  other  cultural  group  at  a  safe  distance.” 

Children  learn  by  experience.  Usually,  they  learn 
far  more  in  terms  of  behavior  from  what  happens  to 
them  in  the  hall,  gym,  lunchroom  or  football  field. 
“Teachers  must  organize  these  experiences  to  make 
them  more  productive  in  the  area  of  human  relations,” 
he  concluded. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Arithmetoons,  by  Lowry  W.  Hardinp.  Wm.  C.  Frown  Co.. 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  9Ipp.  Illustrations  by  Michael  Dooley.  Paper. 
(Serious  concepts  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  —  with  a  humor¬ 
ous  twist.) 


•  Science  Education 


present  shortage  of  scientists  is  due 

not  to  the  failure  of  the  schools,  but  to  their  tremen¬ 
dous  success,”  says  Dr.  John  Mayor,  director  of  the 
science  teaching  improvement  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr. 
Mayor,  speaking  at  the  recent  third  annual  Conference 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Teaching  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  (Oct.  4-6),  pointed  out  that  the  great 
demand  for  scientific  and  technical  skill  today  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  “our  schools  already  have  done  such 
a  magnificent  job  of  training  scientists  who  have  made 
possible  advances  that  call  for  more  technicians.” 

He  cited  the  significance  to  science  teachers  of  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  mathematics  teaching.  The  new  curri¬ 
culum  permits  the  best  students  to  advance  through 
calculus  in  high  school,  and  also  to  replace  part  of  the 
geometry  courses  with  other  studies.  There  is  still  a 
need  for  action  in  mathematics  training,  he  stressed, 
in  the  following  areas: 

—  There  is  a  shortage  of  capable  and  well-educated 
people  in  all  areas  of  national  life,  and  this  shortage 
promises  to  be  very  serious,  particularly  during  the 
next  ten  years. 

—  The  future  of  America’s  progress  and  development 
depends  upon  adequate  science  and  math  programs 
and  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 

—  Science  programs  must  be  planned  to  make  more 
adeciuate  provisions  for  all  high  school  students. 

Mathomatles  teaching  must  be  creative 

if  it  is  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  this  scientific  age, 
says  Jack  D.  Wilson,  teacher  education,  San  Francisco 
State  College.  Writing  in  the  October  California  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Secondary  Education,  Mr.  Wilson  stresses  that 
both  teachers  and  students  must  be  creative.  This  is 
only  possible  when  the  teacher  is  an  expert  in  both 
motivation  and  in  the  direction  of  learning. 

The  prospective  teacher,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed  at 
teaching  math,  must  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
methods  of  motivation.  Tlie  essence  of  motivation,  in 
mathematics,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  challenge 
provided  by  good  problems  —  but  in  this  scientific 
age,  there  are  many  distractions  to  take  the  student’s 
mind  off  problems.  As  a  result,  young  teachers  must 
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leani  to  use  a  variety  of  motivational  technk}uos:  in¬ 
teresting  math  stories;  unusual  historical  notes;  attrac¬ 
tive  bulletin  board  displays;  dramatic  demonstrations; 
and,  especially,  developmental  teaching  methods  in 

which  the  pupil,  not  the  teacher,  plays  the  central  role. 

Once  tlie  motivation  is  established,  the  teacher’s 
work  has  just  started.  He  must  be  able  to  direct  the 

activities  of  the  student  so  that  effective  learning  ac- 

hially  does  take  place. 

Understanding  is  important  but  versatility  is  even 

more  essential.  Tlie  young  teacher  must  learn  to  teacli 
dev’elopmental  mathematics  in  which  each  child  ex¬ 
plores  and  experiments  and  generalizes  and,  finally  ( if 

mathematically  inclined)  reaches  the  level  of  deduc¬ 
tive  proof.  The  math  classroom,  Mr.  Wilson  points 

out,  must  become  a  laboratory  in  which  each  pupil  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  formulate  his  own  generali¬ 
zations,  primarily  using  pencil  and  paper  but  making 

considerable  use  of  cutting,  measuring,  manipulating 
and  other  experimental  techniques.  A  teacher  who  is 
expert  in  this  method  will  teach  his  students  to  be  ver¬ 
satile  and  re.sourceful  in  the  handling  of  unfamiliar 
situations. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Science  Tc.-icher  in  Action,  by  Helen  L.  Merrill.  Christo¬ 
pher  Puhlishinf;  Home,  Boston  20,  Mass.  84pp.  $2.2.5.  (Written 
for  the  new  scienee  teacher  on  the  secondary  level.  DLsciisses 
prohlctns.  techniques,  huilt  around  five  typical  students.) 


•  THe  Profession 


A  teacher’s  ^‘rehearsal  for  retirement”  is 

currently  outlined  in  the  September  Today's  Health. 
•Miss  May  I.  Davis,  Mogadore,  Ohio,  was  eligible  to 
retire  with  a  small  pension  after  30  years’  teaching. 
She  was,  however,  afraid  to  attempt  it  —  so  she  first 
tried  it  out  “for  size,”  she  reports.  She  continued  to 
teach,  but  adjusted  her  finances  and  leisure  activities 
to  simulate  retirement.  Among  the  things  she  learned 
was  the  necessity  of  having  a  health  or  emergency 
fund  in  retirement. 

Her  first  step  in  the  rehearsal  was  a  realistic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  finances.  She  estimated  that  her  retirement 
allowance  would  be  about  half  her  present  take-home 
pay.  Consequently,  she  lived  on  half  her  salary  and 
banked  the  other  half  —  which  came  in  handy  when 
she  discovered  she  had  to  have  a  surgical  operation. 

Miss  Davis  said  that  living  on  half  her  income  taxed 
her  ingenuity,  but  she  learned  to  arrange  her  major 
expenditures  so  they  would  not  wreck  her  checking 
account.  She  eased  the  embarrassment  of  refusing  to 
go  out  with  friends  by  “openly  admitting  I  was  broke.” 
She  quit  donating  to  the  “numerous  projects  and 
drives  which  plague  the  working  woman.” 

She  tried  a  number  of  things  to  use  her  leisure  time, 
including  oil  painting  and  digging  out  the  flute  that 
she  once  played.  Finally,  she  discovered  that  the  one 
thing  she  enjoyed  mo.st  was  writing.  So  far,  she  has 
sold  several  articles. 


W^iat  about  feeling  alone  and  friendless?  .Miss 
Davis  does  not  feel  that  way,  because  over  the  years 

she  has  “developed  an  emotional  self-sufficiency  which 
will  surely  carry  over  into  those  later  years.” 

CURRENT  READINC:  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Your  Sabbatical  Year  Abroad,  by  John  II.  Furbay  and  Cilenn 

W.  Dodds.  Trans  World  Airlines,  380  Madison  Are.,  N.Y.  17. 

Paper,  40pp.  Ulus.  Free.  (Camprehensive  guide  to  planning  a 
sabbatical  year  combining  travel  and  study.  Covers  nine  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  the  Middle  East.) 

Teaebins  in  the  Small  Community,  Departnu-nt  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation.  1201  16th  St..  N.W..  Washington  6.  O.  C.  222pp.  S3. 
Quantity  discottnts.  (Problems  and  benefits  of  living  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  rural  community.  Selected  bibliography,  official 
records.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Citizenship  is  best  learned  by  practice, 

a  recent  survey  released  by  Columbia  University  finds. 
The  survey,  based  on  a  study  of  the  aftereffects  of 
the  spring  Encampment  for  Citizenship  by  Columbia’s 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  was  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  effectively  ideals  can  be  taught,  and  how 

long  they  are  retained. 

Tlie  encampment,  from  which  the  sur\-ey  was  made, 
was  a  six  weeks’  combination  of  camp,  school  and 

forum  held  every  summer  at  the  Fieldston  School  in 

Riverdale  ( N.Y. )  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethical  Union.  12.5  young  men  and  women  from 
all  races,  creeds  and  financial  backgrounds  lived  to¬ 
gether,  learning  each  other’s  problems. 

The  siirv'cy,  based  on  a  later  foUow-up  of  these 
young  men  and  women,  reports: 

—  Tlie  participants  had  a  new  awareness  of  civic  and 
racial  problems. 

—  Their  new  attitudes  were  due  more  to  their  associa¬ 
tion  with  one  another  than  to  the  courses  they  took. 

—  Four  out  of  10  felt  that  their  home  towns  had 
changed;  they  noticed  for  the  first  time  local  racial 
discrimination. 

—  .After  six  week.s  in  their  home  communities,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  campers  showed  no  weakening  of  their 
ideals. 

—  They  retained  a  heightened  regard  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  civil  liberties. 

Educators  sbonld  not  make  tbe  mistake  of 

assuming  that  education  is  for  democracy,  says  Eduard 
C.  Lindcman,  in  a  new  book.  In  reality,  education  of 
the  highest  type  i.s  democracy,  because  individual  de¬ 
velopment  can  only  take  place  in  a  free  society  —  that 
is,  a  society  in  which  the  choices  of  individuals  count 
for  something. 

In  a  democracy,  there  will  always  be  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  agencies,  whose  supreme  goal  must  re¬ 
main  “general  education,”  the  harmonious  and  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  individual  toward  matur¬ 
ity.  Selected  Writings  of  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  edited 
by  Robert  Gessner.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton  8.  Mass.  390pp.  $5. 
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•  face  to  face  ^  *  • 

**What  a  child  is  trying  to  do  is  ns  important 
as  what  he  does,”  believes  Miss  M.  Dorothy  Craig, 
director  of  elementary  education  in  the  Wellington, 

Kansas,  public  schools.  Her  philosophy  of  education 

might  be  summed  up  in  her  own  words:  “The  purpose 

of  education  is  to  help  the  individual  attain  his  fullest 
development  .  .  .  this  is  achieved  only  when  he  has 
learned  to  live  in  terms  of  service  to  others.”  All  that 
we  put  into  the  lives  of  others  comes  back  into  our 

own. 


This  philosophy,  and  the  way  she  has  implemented 

it  in  the  classroom,  has  made  Miss  Craig  an  outstand- 


Miss  M.  DOROTHY  CRAIG 


ing  educator  not  only  in  Kansas  but  nationally.  In 
the  seven  years  that  Miss  Craig  has  worked  in  the 
Wellington  schools,  her  practical,  open-minded  ap¬ 
proach  to  elementary  problems  has  gained  for  the 
system  a  great  deal  of  professional  admiration  and 
attention. 

Born  in  Wellington,  Miss  Craig  had  the  normal  ups 
and  downs  of  the  average  American  child.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  there  — 
which,  25  years  later,  might  be  said  to  give  her  a 
unique  insight  into  Wellington’s  school  problems.  After 
high  school  graduation,  she  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  from  Bethany  College,  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  from  Kansas  State  at  Empioria.  Later,  after 
she  had  taught  for  11  years  in  Kansas’  elementary 
schools,  she  received  her  M.  A.  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  from  Columbia. 


Her  work  record,  besides  the  years  spent  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  includes  two  years  as  director  of  the 
laboratory  preschool  clinic  and  assistant  professor  of 

education  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City.  From 

here  she  was  called  to  Wellington. 

Miss  Craig  feels  that  it  is  a  privilege  for  children 
to  grow  up  and  be  educated  in  small  communities, 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  adults  in  all  aspects  of  community  life.  She 
cites,  in  this  respect,  her  own  childhood  where  she 

rubbed  elbows  with  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  and  absorbed  their  philosophy.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Wellington,  she  discovered  that  this  pioneer¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  a  way  of  life  had  endured  in  the 

community,  still  shaping  constructively  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  town. 

Much  of  her  thinking  about  education  has  been 
transmitted  to  her  teachers.  She  believes  that  every 
child  in  the  public  schools  should  have  his  fair  share 

of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher.  This  includes 

the  average,  the  handicapped,  the  gifted. 

The  goal  that  Miss  Craig  has  established  for  the 
youngsters  in  the  Wellington  elementary  system  is 
ma.ximum  achievement  commensurate  with  ability.  To 
attain  this,  in  the  seven  years  that  she  has  been  in 

Wellington,  she  has  worked  with  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  E.  V.  Reichley. 

and  the  Board  of  Education,  to  accomplish  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

—  Self-contained  classrooms. 

—  Adequate  teacher-pupil  ratios. 

—  Concentration  on  tool  subjects  without  loss  of  en¬ 
richment  subjects. 

—  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  for  in-service  train¬ 
ing  and  professional  growth  of  teachers  .  .  .  each 
grade  group  meets  at  least  six  times  a  year. 

—  Research  and  experimentation  with  controlled 
groups  of  children. 

—  Speech  clinics  with  trained  correctionists  to  help 
children  with  speech  defects. 

—  Use  of  resource  personnel,  local  and  out-of-town,  in 
specialized  fields  for  enrichment  of  the  curriculum. 

—  Adequate  testing  programs  for  diagnostic,  achieve¬ 
ment  and  aptitude  findings. 

—  A  health  program  geared  to  protect  and  instruct 
each  child  (with  yearly  hearing  and  visual  tests  for 
every  child  and  teacher). 

Other  objectives  that  Miss  Craig  works  for:  open- 
mindedness,  healthy  curiosity,  social  cooperation,  per¬ 
sistence,  the  individual’s  ability  to  find  resources  with¬ 
in  himself,  good  health  habits  and  the  ability  to  think 
clearly. 

Miss  Craig  speaks  modestly  of  herself,  deprecating 
her  own  effort.  She  says  that  what  has  been  done  in 
Wellington,  has  been  done  by  the  combined  resources 
of  the  school  staff  and  the  community.  Of  herself,  she 
says  only  that  she  is  interested  in  gardening  (her  gar¬ 
dens  are  a  showpiece  in  town),  that  she  hooks  rugs, 
collects  antiques  and  early  colored  glass.  Above  all, 
her  colleagues  suggest,  her  real  passion  is  “her”  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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•  Guidance 


Problems  that  bother  high  school  seniors 

the  most  are  those  of  personal  and  social  adjustment, 
a  recent  survey  among  Utah  high  school  students  re¬ 
veals.  Cum  C.  Harvey,  Dngway  High  School,  Dug- 
way,  Utah,  reports  that  the  school  can,  and  should, 
provide  help  for  its  students  in  finding  solutions. 

Tlie  seniors  in  the  ten  Utah  high  schools,  1,674  stu¬ 
dents,  listed  as  their  problems,  in  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance: 

(1)  (6.55?)  “My  Future”  —  uncertainty,  further 
education,  employment,  military  service,  marriage,  life 
goals,  etc. 

(2)  (3.5?)  “Myself  and  Others”  —  getting  along 
with  others,  health,  boy-girl  relationship,  home  and 
family,  things  in  general,  etc. 

About  a  third  of  the  seniors  responding  indicated 
that  they  wanted  to  continue  their  education  after  high 
school.  Most  of  the  seniors  were  highly  concerned 
about  security,  and  much  of  their  thinking  revolved 
around  this  consideration. 

\Vliat  can  schools  do  to  help  their  graduating 
seniors?  Mr.  Harvey  suggests  that  the  first  step  should 
be  for  the  individual  school  to  find  out  exactly  what 
its  student  problems  are.  Then  the  school  should  plan 
to  meet  this  need  through  a  unified  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  school  personnel  to  help  students.  “Some  schools 
have  guidance  specialists  who  can  best  deal  with  cer¬ 
tain  t^'pes  of  problems,  but  it  takes  the  entire  staff  to 
deal  with  the  variety  of  problems  found  in  any  stu¬ 
dent  body.” 

In  the  senior  year  of  high  school,  Mr.  Harv'ey  recom¬ 
mends,  a  separate  course  to  deal  with  the  personal 
and  social  adjustment  problems  of  youngsters  would 
be  exceedingly  \'aluable. 

Mr.  Harvey’s  article,  “Most  Serious  Problems  of 
Seniors,”  appears  in  the  September  Bulletin  of  ihc  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Adolescent  Development  and  Adjustment,  by  Lester  D.  and 
Alice  Crowe.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  $5.50. 
('A  practical  text  on  the  processes  of  adolescent  development, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  eradualness  and  continuity  of  the 
(frowth  pattern.  Has  sclf-n  aluating  questionnaires,  rerommend- 
cd  film  li.<it.<t.) 


•  The  Learner 


Sensory  learning  for  the  ‘‘slow”  child  is  an 

important  approach  to  the  problem  of  teaching  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  says  Dr.  V.  H.  Cobb,  director  of 
special  education  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
C’hildren  who  have  difficulty  with  abstract  ideas  learn 
best  if  they  are  allowed  to  comprehend  directly 
through  their  physical  senses. 

For  this  reason.  Dr,  Cobb  states,  the  University'  of 
South  Dakota  set  up  a  special  summer  school  this  year 
for  mentally  retarded  children.  To  give  youngsters  the 
enrichening  experiences  that  would  make  learning 


meaningful,  the  University  provided  a  series  of  trips 
and  excursions  aimed  at  direct  contact  with  the  world 
around  them.  With  this,  a  program  of  carefully 
planned  adaptive  physical  education  gave  the  children 
Ixith  healthful  I’xercise  and  recreational  activity. 

Education  in  chemistry  has  made  virtually 
no  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Dr.  John  C.  War¬ 
ner,  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  de¬ 
clared  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Society.  As 
a  result,  the  U.  S.  may  be  outstripped  by  Russia  in 
chemical  technology. 

While  chemical  education  has  been  standing  still, 
rapid  changes  approaching  a  revolntion  have  been 
brought  about  in  education  for  engineering  and  other 
professions,  he  charged.  Wliat  is  wrong  with  edu¬ 
cation  in  chemistry?  Among  other  things.  Dr.  Warner 
criticized  e.xcessive  specialization,  at  the  grade  level; 
inadequate  attention  to  math  and  physics;  and  an  inept 
handling  of  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  as  a  “hodge¬ 
podge  of  electives,”  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  a 
professional  education. 

Education  in  chemistry.  Dr.  Warner  feels,  should 
have  these  characteristics; 

—  An  effective  and  adequate  program  of  liberal  studies. 

—  .A  curriculum  that  emphasizes  basic  principles,  ideas 
and  theories,  and  the  development  of  skills  in  their 
use  in  finding  creative  solutions  to  new  problems. 

—  Development  of  the  desire  and  the  habit  of  learning 
from  each  experience  and  of  continuing  to  learn. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Child  Development,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock.  McGraw-Hill, 
330  \V.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  703]m.  SB.  (Revised  edition.  Cov¬ 
ered;  phy.tical.  mental,  emotional,  social  development.  Biblio.) 


•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Three  million  public  sehool  children  are 

enrolled  this  fall  in  weekday  religious  education  cours¬ 
es,  says  Dr.  Erwin  L.  .Shaver,  director  of  weekday  relig¬ 
ious  education  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  courses  are  being  offered  in  .3000  communities 
in  45  states  on  a  “released  time”  basis,  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  found  consistent  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirement  for  separation  of  church  and  state. 
This  instruction  is  designed  to  supplement  the  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  children  receive  in  Sunday  school.  In 
addition,  the  courses  attract  thousands  of  children  who 
have  never  attended  Sunday  school. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  this  coverage  the  National 
Council  is  currently  circulating  a  joint  statement  by 
Christian  education  leaders  of  33  major  denominations, 
asking  local  and  church  federations  to  sponsor  week¬ 
day  schools  in  communities  that  do  not  now  have  them. 

How  it  works:  A  church,  or  group  of  churches,  pro¬ 
vide  classrooms  (which  must  be  off  public  school 
property)  and  a  staff  of  paid  or  volunteer  teachers. 
All  expenses,  including  transportation  of  the  children, 
must  b<‘  l)ome  by  the  sponsoring  church  so  that  no 
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public  tax  funds  are  involved.  Public  schools  may  co¬ 
operate  by  releasing  students  from  regular  classes  for 
an  hour  or  so  each  week  to  attend  these  religious 
classes.  Parents,  however,  must  sign  a  card  authoriz¬ 
ing  their  children  to  be  released  for  this  purpose. 

\Vhy  are  such  schools  needed?  Church  leaders  cite 
several  reasons; 

—  The  short  instruction  period  of  the  average  Sunday 

school  does  not  allow  the  child  time  to  learn  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  religion.  • 

—  Religion  must  be  identified  in  the  child’s  mind  with 
the  weekday  as  well  as  Sunday. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Yon  can  keep  yonr  students*  best  art  work 

...  in  color,  points  out  Alice  E.  Zimmerman  in  the 
October  issue  of  School  Arts.  Why  not  use  photogra¬ 
phy  to  make  color  slides  that  can  be  projected  at  the 
proper  moment  for  viewing  and  discussion  by  your 
whole  group?  In  this  way,  you  can  keep  the  best  of 
your  students’  work  over  the  years,  to  help  you  with 
your  current  class  problems. 

Miss  Zimmerman  suggests  a  35mm  camera  as  best 
suited  to  this  work.  A  single-lens  reflex  camera  with 
ground  glass  focusing  is  her  choice  after  years  of  experi¬ 
menting.  This  assures  getting  on  film  the  exact  image 
wanted.  And,  too,  with  this  type  of  camera,  accessories 
needed  for  close-up  shots  are  easily  handled. 

While  many  slides,  particularly  of  flat  objects  (draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings ) ,  can  be  made  outdoors  with  Koda- 
chrome  Daylight  film,  it  is,  she  says,  often  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  an  indoor  setup.  For  this  an  exposure 
meter  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  camera. 

Most  schools  have  a  i^rojector  that  will  take  two-inch 
by  two-inch  slides.  There  are  many  good  ones  on 
the  market.  Miss  Zimmerman  says,  and  if  you  buy  one, 
she  recommends  one  with  a  blower  cooling  system. 

Best  of  all,  she  concludes,  if  you  are  lucky  you  will 
have  another  teacher  equally  interested.  Between 
the  two  of  you  there  will  be  many  hours  of  pleasure 
and  fun  —  with  an  appreciable  improvement  in  class 
work. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


First  aid  for  popiis  injared  in  school  accidents 
is  the  duty  of  all  New  York  City  teachers,  supervisors 
and  other  members  of  the  public  school  staff,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  directive  issued  by  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  William  Jansen. 

Dr.  Jansen  issued  the  directive  because  some  New 
York  City  principals  had  advised  their  school  person¬ 
nel  not  to  give  furst  aid  because  it  might  render  them 
liable  in  lawsuits. 

“Such  reasoning  is  false,”  said  Dr.  Jansen.  “Teachers 
who  fail  to  give  fost  aid  when  first  aid  is  indicated  are 
liable  to  censure  for  not  performing  their  duties. 


“First  aid  should  include  all  care  that  a  teacher  can 
render  to  the  pupil  to  make  him  comfortable  and  allay 
his  fear  until  medical  aid  can  be  secured.  No  teacher 
or  other  member  of  the  school  staff  is  excused  from 
giving  this  first  aid.” 

Principals  have  been  instructed  to  notify  all  3.500 
new  teachers  joining  the  city  school  staff  this  fall,  as 
well  as  newly  assigned  substitute  teachers,  that  they 
must  complete  a  standard  Red  Cross  first-aid  course 
before  they  can  be  advanced  to  the  second  salary  step 
a  year  from  now. 

All  regularly  appointed  school  personnel  and  substi¬ 
tute  teachers  in  New  York  City  who  have  passed  the 
second  salary  step  without  having  secured  a  first-aid 
certification,  must  qualify  for  it  before  their  next  salary 
increment  date.  Dr.  Jansen  states. 


•  Hiyher  Education 


Part-time  employment  can  be  carried  by 

the  college  student  without  its  seriously  affecting  his 
academic  standing,  says  J.  E.  Turner,  dean  of  men  at 
Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries.  Dr.  Turner  con¬ 
ducted  the  investigation  of  “The  Working  Student  and 
His  Academic  Record,”  in  a  special  study. 

Dr.  Turner’s  findings  were  based  on  a  study  of  92 
pairs  of  working  and  nonworking  students.  No  signi¬ 
ficant  difference  was  found  between  the  academic 
records  of  the  two  groups.  “With  proper  counseling, 
the  job-seeker  may  be  helped  to  budget  his  time  for 
study,  recreation  and  a  part-time  job.” 


•  School  Plant 


School  lighting  can  cause  fatigue,  claims 
Sylvester  K.  Guth,  a  General  Electric  lighting  expert. 
Blinking  and  nervousness  in  pupils  may  be  a  sign  that 
their  school  is  badly  lighted. 

While  most  children  have  normal  eyesight  when 
they  start  school,  by  the  time  they  reach  junior  and 
senior  high  school  30-50%  have  visual  problems,  Mr. 
Guth  says.  Part  of  the  blame  lies  with  improper 
school  illumination. 

One  basic  condition  for  avoiding  eyestrain,  he  stress¬ 
es,  is  that  the  “brightness”  of  the  pupil’s  work  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  its  surroundings. 

Mr.  Guth’s  studies  on  eye  tension  and  reading  fa¬ 
tigue  were  made  by  using  the  “blink  test”  —  the  count 
of  how  many  times  a  person  blinks  being  a  good  in¬ 
dex  to  his  fatigue.  Other  factors  include  size  of  type, 
glare,  dimness. 

Some  suggestions  to  teachers  by  Mr.  Guth: 

—  Use  window  shades  to  reduce  visibility  of  sun  and 
bright  sky  and  to  eliminate  glare  conditions. 

—  Use  No.  1  pencil  (soft  black  lead)  on  white  paper. 

—  Insist  on  good  reproduction  in  stencil-duplicated 
material. 

—  Tilt  reading  material  upward  since  the  visual  size 
of  flat  printed  material  is  reduced  by  30%. 
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•  Panorama 


California  Superior  Judge  Gregory  P,  Maushart, 
of  Merced,  has  figured  out  a  way  to  get  high  school 
traffic  violators  to  pay  him  some  mind  during  football 
season.  Any  student  cited  must  spend  from  8  to  10 
p.  m.  Friday  —  high  school  football  night  —  in  Judge 
Maushart’s  court  taking  driver  education  lessons.  The 
Judge  started  his  miss-the-game  penalty  four  years 
ago.  Last  year  he  held  Friday  night  court  for  only 
hvo  offenders.  “I  hope  I  don’t  get  any  this  year,”  he 
said.  “I  like  to  see  football  games,  too.” 

Washington,  D,  C,  Only  40%  of  the  U.  S.  is 
mapped  by  modern  methods,  the  Geological  Survey 
reports.  Much  of  the  nation  has  not  been  mapped  at 
all.  The  best  mapped  state  in  the  Union  is  Kentucky 
—  scaled  2000  feet  to  the  inch  —  at  a  cost  of  over  $6 
million.  Only  three  others  have  anywhere  near  as 
much  of  their  territory  mapped  by  modern  methods  as 
Kentucky.  These  are  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  How,  asks  the  Geological  Survey, 
can  work  be  started  on  location  and  construction  of 
major  highways,  irrigation,  power  lines,  railways,  etc., 
if  modern  maps  are  not  available? 

fllinois  On  November  6th,  Peoria  voters  for  the 
fifth  time  will  be  asked  to  vote  a  40%  ta.\  increase  in 
the  educational  fund.  Reason:  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  broke,  and  its  president,  George  Miles,  has 
warned  that  unless  the  taxes  are  raised  Peoria  will  not 
have  a  “school  opening  September,  1957.”  There  is 
not  enough  money  in  the  till  to  pay  teacher  salaries 
this  coming  April,  May  or  June.  Banks  have  refused 
to  loan  the  Board  any  more  money,  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  not  honor  salary  scripts  to  be  redeemed  later. 
The  school  district  has  already  borrowed  $2,600,000 
against  tax  anticipation  warrants  this  year.  If  the 
voters  turn  the  school  referendum  down  again  this 
month,  there  will  be  “the  greatest  exodus  of  teachers 
you  ever  heard  of,”  one  official  predicted. 

•  A  Chicago  dog  food  manufacturer  estimates  the 
U.  S.  canine  population  at  23  million,  and  growing  at 
a  rate  of  four  times  as  fast  as  the  human  population. 
Almost  every  other  household  has  a  dog,  and  15  of 
.Americans  have  two. 

Kentucky  Highland  Junior  High  School,  in 
Louisville,  is  offering  a  course  in  baby-sitting.  Those 
who  pass  the  final  exams  will  get  a  Red  Cross  insignia 
as  a  “safety  sitter.” 

•  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  endorsed  the  pro¬ 
posed  $100  million  highway  bond  issue.  The  Board’s 
resolution:  “Good  schools  .  .  .  are  greatly  dependent 
on  good  roads.” 

Michigan  Sault  Ste.  Marie’s  school  superinten¬ 
dent,  Hugh  M.  Holloway,  has  proposed  that  the  town’s 
new  high  school  building  be  equipped  with  a  ski  run 
from  the  roof,  blending  in  with  the  architecture,  an 
ice  skating  rink  and  an  outdoor,  warm  water  .swim¬ 
ming  pool. 
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Edccatoks  Will  Like  New  Globe  .  .  .  designt^ 
for  the  primary  grades,  kindergarten,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond.  Devised  to  help  develop  geographic  concepts 
in  the  primary  aga  group,  it  is  brilliantly  colored, 
the  few  geographic  names  are  in  the  large,  bold 
upper  and  lower  case  type  used  in  basic  readers  in 
the  primary  grades.  One  foot  in  diameter,  the 
Readiness  globe  turns  easily  on  its  axis.  Spun 
im-tal  base,  die-cast  semimeridian.  Other  models. 
A.  J.  Nystroni  Co.,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18. 
111.  $11.95. 

Children  From  Fu’e  to  Ten  Wili.  Love  .  .  . 
the  further  adventures  of  Grmnms,  the  pet  Iwar  of 
the  Krog  f  unily  in  Sweden.  Carry  On,  Grttmms,  by 
Be.ssie  F.  \\'hite,  recounts  how  Crumms’  wonderful 
new  trick  brings  the  whole  Krog  family  to  the 
King’s  palacv.  Farrar.  Straus  and  Cudahy,  Ine.. 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  110pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 

Visual  Materials  for  Music  Classes  .  .  ,  sup¬ 
plement  “Stories  of  Music  Classics.”  The  records, 
class-tested  for  elementary  grades,  present  a  spe¬ 
cial  adaptation  of  the  music,  arranged  to  follow  ex¬ 
actly  the  filmstrip  stor>’.  ,\vailable  records:  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,  William  Tell,  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Stcon  Lake,  Bartered  Bride,  Scheherazade, 
Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11, 
Mich.  Set,  6  12"  records,  $21.  Individually,  $3.95. 

For  ,\dvance;d  English  Classes  .  .  .  interested  in 
the  period  in  which  Shakespeare,  contemporaries, 
lived.  Elizabethan  Plays  and  Players,  by  G.  B. 
Harrison,  shows  how  Elizabethan  theater  was  built, 
discusses  relation  of  society  and  theater,  dramatists 
of  the  time.  University  of  Michigan  Press,  .\un 
Arbor,  Mich.  Paper.  306pp.  $1.35. 

Reading  E.xercises  for  Study  Use  .  .  .  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  revised  Study  Type  of  Reading  Exer¬ 
cises,  by  Ruth  Strang.  Designed  to  improve  read¬ 
ing  speed  and  retention  of  ideas.  Included  is  the 
teacher’s  manual.  Improvement  of  Reading  for 
Secondartj  Schools,  Charts  for  scoring.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y.  27.  Paper.  118pp.  80c. 

A  New  F'ilm.sthii’  Club  Plan  for  Schools  .  .  . 
with  colored  filmstrips  for  as  low  as  $1.88  each  (in 
quantity)  has  been  announced.  Write  E>e  Gate 
House,  2716  41st  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y., 
for  information. 

Students  Interested  in  History  .  .  .  will  enjoy 
the  retelling  of  Columbus’s  trials  and  final  triumph 
in  Christopher  Columbus,  Mariner,  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  An  enthralling  account  of  Colum¬ 
bus’s  voyages,  their  implication  for  the  modern 
world.  New  American  Librar>’,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  160pp.  3.5c. 

200  Fasci.nating  E.xi’eri.ments  in  Chemistry  .  .  . 
for  the  young  chemist.  Chemistry  Magic,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Swezey,  is  a  handbook  of  easy-to-do  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  student  chemist.  Explains  basic 
procedures,  workshop,  materials,  etc.  Chapters  on 
atomic  energy,  paper  chromatography,  ultraviolet 
sleuthing.  Author  says  experiments  generally  harm¬ 
less,  safe.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  .3.30  W.  42nd 
St..  N.Y,  36.  Ulus.  180pp.  $4..50. 
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